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Oxford Books 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. A brief Historical Survey of Parliamentary Legislation re- 

pe: to India. By Sir COURTENAY ILBERT. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A reprint, revised and brought up to date, of the Historical Introduction forming the first part of-the book 

entitled 4% the Government of India, 3rd Edition, 1915. 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE. From the death of Louis XI. By JOHN S. BRIDGE. Vol. L: 
The Reign of Charles VIII. ; The Regency of Anne de Beaujeu, 1483-1493. 8vo. 16s. net. 
A detailed study of a period of the History of France which has been little worked upon. Other volumes 

are to follow. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, 1840-91. Selections from the Corr n- 
dence of the Right Honourable Sir John Alexander Macdonald, First Prime Minister of the 
Dominion of Canada, made by his literary executor, Sir J OSEPH POPE. 8vo. Q2ls. net. 


The letters cover a long and eventful life, a career that was connected with the days Hy Canada in the making. 
Letters from and to the first six Governors-General, colleagues, and public men of all sorts, throw light upon 
such matters as the Confederation, the acquisition of the North-West, the History of the Intercolonial and Cana- 
ber dol the Riel uprisings, the Washington Treaty ‘of 1871, and various Fisheries Negotiations 

e 

The volume is inv: aluable as a source book for the period between 1840 and 1890; but is scarcely less valuable 
as a portrait of a great man 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR WILFRID LAURIER. By OSCAR DOUGLAS SKELTON. 

Illustrated with photographs. 8vo, Two volumes. 42s. net. 


ARABIA. By D.G. HOGARTH. Crown 8vo. With Map. 7s. 6d. net. A history of Arabia 
“from our earliest knowledge down to the entry of Arabs into the Great War.” (Histories 
and Policies of the Nations.) 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE. With a Preface 
by General J.C. SMUTS. Royal 4to, with 10 coloured plates after oil paintings by GWELO 
GOODMAN, 181 ee spre in half tone and collotype, and 33 figures in the text. 63s. net. 


“This book . . y help to carry across the seas something of the spirit of South Aion, so dg 
our sister nations may know’ the beauty that lies in her old homesteads and the charm that lingers in her vine- 
covered stoeps and in the villages set about with orchards.” From the Preface by General Smuts. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MEDICINE. A Seri_s of Lectures delivered at Yale University 
on the Silliman Foundation in April, 1913. By SIR WILLIAM OSLER. Royal 8vo, 
with 108 illustrations. 265s. net. 

Composed for a lay audience and for popular consumption. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1468-1921. Historical Sketch ; 
The ‘“" to-day; Ihe Press Abroad; Oxford Books. Small 4to. Paper boards, cloth 
back. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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The Times 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Best Guide to the Litera- 
ture of the Day. 


The Times Literary Supplement is 
generally recognized as the leading 
authority on all matters of literary interest. 
Its scholarly expression of modern politi- 
cal and literary ideas, its thoughtful and 
well-balanced criticisms, and its regular 


‘A 


and full notices of all important new es 
books, are well known and valued_ by : | 
an ever widening circle of readers. I 

th 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. | 


The Times Literary Supplement may be obtained through Sci 
any newsagent, or post free for 30/- per annum direct from f 
The PUBLISHER, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. na 
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2 Radulpho Morin - Johanne la Werre - Magistro 
Alardo - Henrico de Munfort - Apud Bristowe 
OONTENTS.—No. 207. This charter (which I will name Charter B) 


is mentioned, though it is not given, by 

published, 241— efoord of tha or of Miltoun, 243— 

Mary Seymour: Lady Bushell, 244—Old London Bridge— John Smyth of Nibley, in his History of 
James Fort, Accra, Gold Coast, 245—* Grave ” and — the Berkeleys’ (temp. Car. I.), which justi- 
som ”—Shakespeare and the Pelican Legend, 246—A Seven- 
teenth-century Oxfordshire Plumber and Glazier, 247— fies a pretty safe conjecture that it 1s a 
Northern Superstitions of ‘To-day—Apprentices to and from | Stray as 
Overseas, 248. suspect the former charter recently pub- 

QUERIES :—De Heringeshae, 248—Sir Henry Johnson of Pop- | > 
lar—Rhymed History of England—Sermon at Paul’s Cross, | lished by me In N. & Q.’ must also have 
1577—Mothering Sunday, 240— Frances Calderon de ie Barca! been. In this charter Count John, who 
Southam Cyder ’’—Linneeus and the Mile End Nursery- 
man—Katharine Buckeridge of Ipsden, Oxon—Henry was alway 8 hard up, confers extraordinarily 
White’s Diaries, 250—Busick—Henry Furnesse—“ Tosendto| generous hunting rights on Robert, a 


Coventry —Barbara Villiers—The Rev. George Sackville! younger son of his father’s old friend Robert 


Cotter—Holofernes Cooke—The One-legged Lord Mayor— : 
“Tour divoire”—Henry Ellis Boates of Liverpool—| fitz Harding of Berkeley. To get at the 
Wainwright’s date of it we must first fix the date of 
Erigena quoted by Matthew Arnold—Authors wanted, 25: ‘ 

REPLIES :—General Clement Edwards, 252—The Vine another charter of John (Charter C), which 
Tavern, Mile End, 253—Barrel Organs in Churches—The | is in the muniment room of Berkeley Castle, 
Montfort Families—Epitaph in Tetbury Church Glos—/ gnd of which Jeayes in his ‘ Catalogue of 
Lazenki Palace, Warsaw: Latin Inscriptions, 254—Latin he Berkel Ch. Ce OES he followi 
Proverb: Origin Sought—De Kempelen’s’ Automaton, the Berkeley arters, gives the following 
Chess-player—Chalk in Kent and its Owners—Sur-| abstract (p. 21) — 
names used as Christian Names—Blue Beard, 255— 
Unidentified Portrait on Wood Panel—A Gunpower Plot | John, Count of Mortaigne quitclaims to 
in 1615—British Settlers in America—Knaves Acre, ° ° 
beth —Descendants of Richard Penderell—* Othello,’ 256 | Robert son of Robert fitz Harding his service 
—*'The ball and mouth ”—Erghum—Armstrong—Freedom | due to him for his land until he [John] repays 


of a City—Arab (or Eastern) Horses, 257—The Cap of| tg the said Robert the 60 marks which the 


Maintenance—Benjamin Harenc-—Heather Family—Henry 
Howarth, Advocate—George Colman, Sen.—Brothers of latter lent to William Earl of Gloucester 


the Same Christian Name —Milk, Butter and Cheese Streets, | [J ohn’s father-in-law. | 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Pastons and their England’—| Witnesses. 
* Dante : Poet and Apostle ’——* The Churches of the City STEPHEN RIDEL. RALF DE AREDEN. 
of of the the A Shake | HAMON De pa 
Dictionary ’— Bibliographies of Modern Authors, Apud Bristowe. 
Notices to Correspondents. If from this test-clause we strike out the 


| of Ralf de Arden we shall find that 
Notes. 'the witnesses of Charter C are precisely 
_those of Charter B, while the grantor, 
AN EARLY ROYAL CHARTER HITHER- the grantee, and the place of testing are 
TO APPARENTLY UNPUBLISHED. also identical. We may conclude, there- 
I now send, with abbreviations extended, fore, that both charters passed at the same 
the second of the two charters referred to time. The first three witnesses of Charter C, 
in my former note (12 S. ix. 481). | namely, Stephen Ridel, Hamon de Valoignes 
[A.D. 21189.) John, Count of Mortain, con-| and Ralf Morin were probably John’s 
cedes and confirms to Robert son of Robert filz, witnesses, while John la Werre, Ralf de 
Harding two parks and deer-leaps in the same and) Arden and Henry de Munfort attested 
warren and his own dogs in the vills of Berue and | probably on behalf of Robert fitz Harding. 
pe ees Comes Moretonie omnibus Vice | Ralf de Arden ceased to be Sheriff of Here- 
comitibus, forestariis, baillivis suis salutem’ | fordshire on Sept. 29, 1189. If he attested 
Sciatis me concessisse et hac presenti carta mea | while still in the neighbourhood as Sheriff, 
confirmasse Roberto filio Roberti filii Harding -| the date of the charters cannot be later 
ij - parcos et saltatoria in eisdem pareis et waren-) than Sept. 29, 1189. But the swbject- 
nam et canes suos in villis de Berue et Ingles- | matter of this Charter C suggests a date 
cumbe illi scilicet et heredibus suis habendum | Ker th ‘ $0. 1190. when Join 
de me et heredibus meis + Quare volo et firmiter | not earler than Aug. , » when Jo 
precipio quod ipse et heredes sui habeant et | married Isabella, daughter and heir of 
teneant ilios parcos et saltatoria et warennam)| William, Earl of Gloucester (0b. 1173), 
canes suos in illis duabus villis et gon of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, Henry 
us meis sicut carta patris mei - Henrici Regis 7 > 
Anglorum testatur - it ne quis nostrorum jae I.’s famous bastard son. Between Aug. 29, 
hoc eis molestiam inferat vel gravamen - Hiis| 1189, and Sept. 29, 1189, both these charters 
testibus - Stephano Ridel - Hamone de Valonniis -| may therefore have passed. 
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In Charter B, the subject of our immediate 
interest, the manors mentioned are Berue 
and Ingliscumbe, which are the modern 
Englishcombe and Barrow Gurnay, ad- 
joining manors near Bath, to the 
south, in the Hundred of Keynsham. 
It is evident from the charter that these 
two manors, held of the Honour of Berkeley 
though situated in Co. Somerset, were 
within the regard of the royal forest of 
Keynsham, which was appurtenant to the 
castle of Bristol as we learn from the Patent 


Roll of 8 Hen. III., 1224 (p. 429, R.O.)|P 


wherein P{andulf], Bishop of Norwich and 
Constable of Bristol Castle, is ordered to 
deliver to Reginald de Hurle and John 
Little, the King’s Castle of Bristol cum 
bertona et foresta et chacia de Keinesham et 
omnibus aliis ad castum illud pertinentibus— 
to be held of the King at pleasure. This 
castle and borough Henry II. had conferred 
on his son John, but not absolutely, as 
we find the issues duly accounted for to 
the Exchequer in 1 Ric. I., though in the 
absence of his brother on Crusade John 
appears to have witheld them later on, at 
any rate until his return, when it was again 
taken into the King’s hands. John, as is 
well known, assumed regal airs in view of 
Richard’s departure for Palestine, never 
possibly to return. And this charter lends 
colour to that fact, so evident from other 
circumstances, because by the terms of it 
he confirms to Robert son of Robert’ 
FitzHarding, in consideration no doubt of 
money much beyond the 60 marks men- 
tioned in Charter C, not only enclosed 
parks but also deer-leaps. A  deer-leap 
consisted of a portion of a paling so con- 
structed that deer could pass from forest 
or from chase into a park but could not get 
out again, and this was a concession utterly 
forbidden, being contrary to forest law. 
True the charter is only a confirmation of 
a royal charter of older date, yet it is for that 
reason a confirmation which the King 
alone was competent to grant. It is in- 
teresting, in passing, to note that the men- 
tion of deer-leaps, warren, and dogs hints at 
the possible origin early in the twelfth 
century of the Berkeley Hunt, so famous 
still. For its actual origin we must go 
beyond the Berkeley FitzHardings to the 
original Berkeleys. Smyth tells us (vol. 
i., p. 32) that King Stephen confirmed to 
Roger de Berkeley iii. his existing grant 
of free warren in all his demesne lands of 


Berkeley. A fair suggestion might suggest 


that the said warren was first granted to 
his father, Roger de Berkeley ii., the 
founder of an Augustinian Priory at Stanley 
St. Leonards, when Henry I., accompanied 
by his newly married wife Adeliza of Loraine, 
kept his Easter of 1121 at Berkeley. 


Of the witnesses in the test-clause :— 

SrePHEN RipEL was John’s Chancellor. 
He is so designated in ‘ Gesta Ricardi,’ ag 
well as in a Bristol: charter of approxi- 
mately the same date (Corry’s ‘ Bristol,’ 
. 208). In the Pipe Roll of 1 Ric. I. 
(p. 18), we find the Sheriff of Co. Lancaster 
accounting for moneys amounting to 
£29 14s. 6d., “to be repaid into the Ex- 
chequer by Stephen Ridel for Count John 
who had them.” . Lancaster was one of John’s 
many strong castles conferred on him 
by his too generous brother early in 1189. 
Stephen Ridel was perhaps a son of Jordan 
Ridel, Lord of Cossington, Co. Somerset, 
temp. Hen. II. (Collinson’s ‘Somerset,’ p. 434), 
and doubtless a cadet of the family of 
Geoffrey Ridel, Justiciar of Hen. I., who 
perished on the White Ship, and related also 
to Geoffrey Ridel, Bishop of Ely, who died 
in 1189. 

Hamon DE VALONIS, a member of the 
Kentish branch (Pipe Roll, 33 Hen. II.) 
of a once-famous baronial family who 
originally came from the coast of the 
Cotentin (Eyton’s ‘Itinerary of Hen. II.’), 
and therefore a relative of Philip, grandson 
of Peter de Valoignes, a companion of the 
Conqueror. He appears about this time to 
have been Constable, perhaps Lieutenant, of 
John’s castle of Bristol, as in the Pipe Roll of 
1 Ric. I. we find Hugh Bardolf (Sheriff in 
1189)* accounting for £73 4s., for 80 measures 
of corn ‘‘ delivered to Hamon de Valoigniis,” 
possibly for the victualling of the Castle. 
In 3 John he was Sheriff of Cos. Cambridge 
and Hants (3rd Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of Public Records). In 1196 he 
was Justiciar in Ireland. He was succeeded 
by a son Hamon the Younger (‘ Testa de 
Nevil’). 

RatF Morin occurs frequently in the Pipe 
Rolls of the time. Thus, in 33 Hen. IL 
1186-7, he accounts to the Exchequer for 
£17 10s. of Winchester money (of the Royal 
Treasury) which had been lodged in the 
castle (7n turre) of Northampton and _ lost 
through ill custody. He was in fact, or 
had been, Sheriff or Under-Sheriff of Co. 


* The Pipe Roll of 1 Ric. I. chiefly concerns 
the last year of Hen. II., 1188-1189. 
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Northampton (Rotuli de Dominabus, xxxi., 
27, 29). 

JOHN LA WERRE was a Gloucestershire 
tenant to whom John confirmed the manor 
of Wick, which in its subsequent name of 
Wickwar still carries on his name. He was 
lord also of the manor of Brislington, Co. 
Somerset, granted to him by Earl John at 
the request of Isabella his wife (Collinson’s 
‘Somerset,’ ii. 411). In this year (1189) 
he owed the Exchequer ten shillings, the 
balance of £9 7s., incurred in a suit against 
Hugh de Pinkeigne (Pipe Roll, 1 Ric. L., 
p. 166). He died in 14.John. 

HENRY DE Munrort. Not to be con- 
founded, I think, with Henry, son of Thurstin 
de Munfort of Beaudesert, Co. Warwick 
(o.c. 1191), a tenant of many manors, though 
probably of the same stock. In a grant 
of Roger de Berkeley iii., son of Roger de 
Berkeley ii., appear as witnesses Maurice de 
Berkeley, Robert his son, and Henry de 
Mumfort. Late Hen. IT. (Jeayes’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Berkeley Muniments,’ p. 15). In another 
charter of John, Earl of Mortaigne, to Robert, 
third son of Robert FitzHarding of Berkeley. 
Henry de Munfort (with 
Valoignes) is also a witness (ibid., p. 21). 
And in a grant of Philip Wace to Robert 
(fitz Harding) de Berkeley of land in Tels- 
ford, Co. Somerset, Henry de Munford 
and Roger de Munford are the principal 
witnesses. Late twelfth century 
p- 27). From ‘Testa de Nevil’ we learn 
that he was tenant of the manor of Wellow, 
Co. Somerset, in John’s time, and so must 
have been a member of that branch of the 


Munfords which gave their name to Far-| 


leigh Montford, a manor which though 
in the county of Somerset was also in the 
Hundred of Wellow (see Collinson’s map| 
of Somerset).* 

CHARLES SwWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 


WHITEFOORD OF THAT ILK OR 
OF MILTOUN: WHITEFOORD OF 
BLAQUHAN. 

(See 12S. x. 108, 153.) 


THE Colonel of ‘ Waverley ’ was not the only 
member of his family to be associated with | 
one of Scott’s novels, while a third member | 


* I am indebted to my friend the Rev. Canon | 
W. Bazeley, the distinguished Gloucestershire | 
antiquary, and to the Rev. C. S. Taylor, so well | 
known for his ‘ Domesday Studies,’ for some in-| 
teresting references to Bristol and 
charters. 


its early | 


Hamon de, 


(ibid., | 


was an early patron of Burns. Sir John 
Whitefoord of Blaquhan, third baronet, 
entered upon estates much encumbered by 
the mismanagement of his predecessor, and 
'though he might in time have overcome 
‘his difficulties, the failure of the bankers, 
Douglas, Heron and Co., compelled him to 
sell all his estates. It was on the occasion 
of her leaving her old home that Burns 
addressed the lines entitled ‘The Braes 
of Ballochmyle’ to Mary Anne, Sir John’s 
| eldest daughter; while frequent mention 
|of Sir John himself is made in the poet’s 
correspondence. 


| Sir John Whitefoord, second baronet, 
' was considered in Edinburgh circles to have 
‘* supplied the ground-work of the character 
of Sir Arthur Wardour in the ‘ Antiquary.’ ” 
Five-and-forty years ago, when spending 
many weeks in a Scottish country house 
containing a large collection of printed 
genealogical works, I attempted to trace 
the descents of the different branches of the 
Whitefoord family, and to fit into their 
|places the names which occur among 
my own people. These works included 
** Hamilton of Wishaw” (Maitland Club, 
1831), Craufurd’s ‘ Account of the Stewarts,’ 
(1710), Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ vol. i. (1721), 
James Paterson’s ‘History of Ayrshire,’ 
vol. i., Kay’s ‘ Edinburgh Portraits ’ (1838), 
Fountainhall’s ‘ Historical Notices,’ vol. 
ii. (Bannatyne Club), ‘Antient Criminal 
| Trials,’ and Douglas’s ‘ Baronage ’—though 


| 


| the last has only reference to the marriages 
| of females, the Whitefoords of that ilk having 


ceased to be territorial barons, and their 
writs having passed with the barony into 
the hands of the Earl of Dundonald, the 
purchaser. From these works, none of 
which deals otherwise than incidentally with 


,the family, details are very incomplete. 


But two things stand out quite clearly: 
one, that it was the fate of one after another 
of the name to be, not perhaps on the wrong 
side, but on the losing side, in all the troubles 
of their times; the other, that when the 
estate of Whitefoord, Renfrewshire, had 
been lost, together, strictly speaking, with 
the territorial epithet ‘‘ of that ilk,” the 
main line of the family went on in Milntoun, 
Lanarkshire, its secondary seat, and was 
often called, though not by themselves, 
Whitefoord of that ilk or of Milntoun. 
The last of this line mentioned by Nisbet 
is Sir John, whom he leaves with the ob- 
servation ‘‘ died without issue after 1689.” 
A writer in 1721, whose subject was heraldry, 
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not family history, might probably have 
said of many another that all he knew of 
him was that he was alive in the year of 
Killiecrankie but dead since. That he did 
not die without at least female issue appears 
from one of the papers, which I had taken 
with me to Scotland. It runs as follows :— 

The Twenty Ninth Day of July Seventeen 
Hundred and Seven years. 

Sir John Whitefoord of Miltoun and Dam 
Robina Lockhart his Lady a daughter named 
Barbara. 

Witnesses Thomas Carruthers, Bookseller, 

Alexander Kinkaid, Goldsmith, and _ others. 
Child born Monday Twenty First Instant. 
' Edin’ 8th June, 1790. Extracted above from 
the Register of Births & Baptisms in the City 
of Edinburgh per George Pirrie, Depute Sess. Clk. 
paid ten shillings & sixpence G. P. 

This is endorsed by my grandfather, 
Thos. Blair, ‘‘ Register of my Mother’s 
birth.” From the names of the witnesses 
it is to be inferred that Sir John, who had 
been obliged to part with Miltoun to Sir 
John Hamilton, had retired to unfashion- 
able quarters. I had also with me a letter 
from Allan Lockhart of Cleghorn, dated 
April 5, 1790, enclosing a pedigree of his 
family from its founder down to himself, 
and saying of his uncle James, who married 
Barbara Wardrope, 

James’ fourth daughter was married to White- 

foord of Miltoun, of which marriage it is probable 
the eldest daughter would be named Barbara 
after her grandmother. 
And does not Nisbet himself allude to this 
Whitefoord on another page than that 
quoted above, ‘‘ Whitefoord of Miltoun 
married a daughter of James Lockhart 
the Royalist ”’ ? 

Anyhow Barbara’s place in the Miltoun 
line seemed settled, and my interest in the 
Blaquhan branch died away, to be revived 
some years later. 


(To be continued.) 


MARY SEYMOUR: LADY BUSHELL. 


AN interesting question occurs to me with 
reference to Mary Seymour, daughter of 
Thomas Seymour, Lord High Admiral of 
England, Lord Seymour of Sudeley, and 
Catherine Parr, and her daughter, Mary 
Bushell, who afterwards married Silas 
Johnson, 

I am informed that Mary Seymour's 
name is not given in either Dugdale or 
Francis Sandford’s works, although it is 
said in Messrs. Hasties’ advertisement 


[12 S. X. Apriz 1, 1922, 
occurs in 3 and 4 Edward VL. cap. xiv., 
by which her father’s attainder was reversed 
and she herself was restored in blood, 


Now, when working in the Vatican 
archives many years ago, I found in the 
dispatches of Castegna, Archbishop of 
Rossano and subsequently Pope Urban VIL., 
the Papal Nuncio at Paris in 1570-1572 
(‘ Nunziatura di Parizi,’ 1570-1572), at least 
one, if not several, mentions of a nipote 
(granddaughter) of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, whom Catherine de’ Medici, at 
some period shortly after she had made 
peace with the Huguenots, wished to marry 
to Henri of Navarre, afterwards Henri IV, 
of France. This was about October, 1570, 
if I recollect rightly. 


Considering the relations which are 
known to have existed very shortly after 
the death of Henry VIII. in January, 1547, 
between Elizabeth and Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, whilst she was living with Catherine 
Parr at Chelsea, and the fact that, according 
to Messrs. Hasties’ advertisement, Ma: 
Seymour was born on Aug. 27, 1548 (not 
1568 as printed), it would be interesting 
to know whether Mary Seymour may not 
have been Princess Elizabeth’s daughter by 
the Lord High Admiral, and whether 
Mary Bushell may not have been the 
nipote mentioned in Castegna’s dispatches. 
I do not know whether there are copies of 
these dispatches amongst the Roman 
transcripts at the Record Office, and un- 
fortunately, at this moment, I cannot 
look up the matter myself. 


I am informed that Sir Edward Bushell, 
Kt., was of Cleve, Worcestershire, that 
he had at least two wives, and that he 
had two sons by the second, one of whom, 
Thomas, was living A.D. 1594. Now Cleve 
is not far from Catherine Parr’s residence 
at Sudeley, so it is probable enough that 
he married Mary Seymour, and, moreover, as 
Worcestershire was up to the Civil War a 
most Catholic county, Catherine de’ Mediei 
would have every means for obtaining 
information about Mary Seymour and her 
children. 


I am under the impression that I men- 
tioned some particulars about the nipote 
in a lecture upon the ‘Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew,’ which I delivered before the 
Huguenot Society in June, 1886, and which 
appeared in their 7’ransactions, but of this 
I have no copy. 


(v. ‘N. & Q.,’ March 11) that her name 


In view of Dugdale’s and Sandford’s 
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city 
Pontrillas, Hereford. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


THosE who have read the recent able | 


articles by Mr. W. D. Carée, F.S.A., in 
The Journal of the London Society for 
November and January last or heard the 
equally valuable lectures on the 
subject by Miss Davis, the Lecturer in 
History at the University of London, will | 
be interested to hear that I have just) 
found two references to this bridge half a_ 
century or so earlier than 1175, when Peter | 
de Colkirk is said to have built the first 
stone bridge. 

The first is before 1123 and occurs in a 
charter of Henry I., printed by Stow in his_ 
‘London’ (ed. Kingsford, 1908), p. 22,) 
directed to Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, 
who died in that year (which fixes its date 
between 1100 and 1123), and directs that 
certain lands given to Battle Abbey should | 
be free (i.a.) from the works of London 
Bridge. This charter is witnessed by 
William de Pontlarche at Byrry, which I 
take to be Bury in Hunts, a mile from Ram- 
sey Abbey, of which place the chapel there 
was confirmed to Ramsey Abbey by Henry I. 
(‘Chartulary of Ramsey,’ i., p. 246). 

It is very strange that this entry should 
have been missed by recent writers on the 
bridge, but this may be accounted for by 
the fact that the index to the reprint un- 
luckily omits reference to it. 

The other new reference is in 1130/1, and 
is to be found on the Pipe Roll of 31, Henry I., 
when Geoffrey, Ingeniator, was allowed 
£25 for two arches of London Bridge. I 
would hazard the conjecture that he may be 
the Geoffrey de Valoines, the brother of the 
Robert de Valoines who in 1165/6, 1168 and 
1173 certified as to works at Orford Castle 
(Pipe Rolls). Geoffrey received a regular 
salary of £10 12s. 11d., or 7d. a day (see Pipe 
Rolls) till he was succeeded by Alnod or 
Alnoth, who received the same salary and was 
employed as “‘ Ingeniator”’ to destroy Fram- 
lingham* Castle in 1174/5 (Pipe Roll, p. 108). 

These new and earlier dates bring us back 

**The Memorials of Old Suffolk,’ p. 57, adds 
Bungay. but [ cannot find this in the Pipe Roll. 
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' wark Priory in 1106, and such Priory had much 


to do with the erection of London Bridge. 
Pont-de-lArche is a place-name in Nor- 

mandy (Eure), or one might be tempted to 

think that he took his name from this arched 


' bridge, the more especially as before 1134 he 


is called William de Ponte Archarum 
(Round’s ‘ French Documents,’ pp. 42 and 
55). However, as I shall shortly be printing 
a pamphlet which deals (7.a.) with him and 
his family, I need not enlarge on it here. 

I am now trying to find out what may be 
in Blomefield’s guess that Peter de Cole- 
church or Colkirk, the bridge-builder, may 
have been from Colkirk in Norfolk, and 
shall be greatly obliged if anyone can refer 
me to the first date on which the London 
parish of Colechurch occurs, and also tell me 
the surname of Richard, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who succeeded Becket and who 
took a deep interest in the bridge. 

WALTER RYE. 


JAMES FORT, ACCRA, GOLD COAST. 


Tuts fort is now used as a Government 
prison. Having occasion to visit the place 
on business the other day, it struck me 
that the enclosed inscriptions, which I copied 
from three tombstones in the old court- 
yard, would interest the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
The stones are in excellent preservation 
and are carefully tended by the authorities. 


Sacred to ’ memory 


H. Sykes Esq. 
second son of 
Sir Francis Sykes Bart 
of Basildon in the County of Berks, 
This truly accomplished youth 
departed this Life 
on the 14th of January 1786 
in the 17th year of his Age. 

He was Midshipman on board the Grampus 
Commodore Thompson when at 
Anchor near Accra 
in which Fort he was buried 
with the customary Naval honors. 


Blest with a warm and Generous Heart 
Sincere in Friendship void of Art 
Undaunted Courage filled his Mind 
Where Sentiment and Truth combined 
His various virtues made him blest 
Most loved by those who knew him best. 


silence as to Mary Seymour, this matter to the same period as the building of Bow 
seems worth raising. Bridge over the Lea by Queen Maud before 
i: What were Sir Edward Bushell’s arms ? | her death in 1135. Probably both bridges 
'* Was he any connexion of the Bushell) were begun simultaneously. 
family of Liverpool, to whose head, the; The connexion of William de Pont de 
late Mr. Bushell, there is a statue in that | Arche with the grant of (ante) 1120isinterest- 
pO HuBERT READE. | ing, for he was the part re-founder of South- 
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His friends now grieve and all regret 

He’s paid so soon great Nature’s debt. 

And as their grief they mutual share 

Mutual admire parental care 

That caused this monumental stone 

To make his noble virtues known. 
Requiescat in Pace. 

the ‘‘s”’ letters are formed thus: 

JOSEPH DAVIS 


Boston in North America 
Master and Supercargo 

of the American brig Cherub 

died 
at this place 
27th Septr 1820. 
tat 46 


This stone 
upon which 
the tears of a widow and brother have fallen 
on the other side of the Atlantic 
is laid by their care 
To mark the spot which it covers 
as the GRAVE of one 
whom to know was to love. 


and 
to testify their gratitude to those STRANGERS 
: who shewed 
to a man who deserved them 
the rites of Hospitality 
while he was living 
and of religion 
when he was dead. 


Here 
Are deposited the mortal remains 
of 


JoHN ANDERSON Esqr 
Commander of Annamaboe Fort 
aged 36 years 
who met his death at Danish Accra 
on the 27th December 1833 
By the accidental discharge of a gun 
In the hands of one of his 
most intimate friends 
This marble 
is erected as a token of the liveliest 
Esteem and of sincere regret 
Felt by the unfortunate author 
of his untimely fate 


Requiescat in pace. 
M. E. Lorena. 
73, The Ridge, Accra. 


“Grave” AND GrEsSoM.”—On a very 
recent order paper of the House of Commons 
stool the following notice of a question :— 

Major Christonher Lowther.—To ask the 
Minister of Agriculture, whether he is aware that, 
according to a survey taken in the 12th year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign by the direction of Her 
Majesty, there is a custom in the manor of Holm 
Cultram, Cumberland, which directs that every 
tenant apnointed by the jury or collector for 
his turn for the year be the lord’s grave, i.e., 
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| bailiff, and shall yearly collect and gather the 
‘rents, revenues, and issues within his charge 
_ within the said lordship, and further that tenan 
‘are liable to pay the running gressom at the end 
‘of every five years according to the ancient 
, custom of the said lordship, which the grave has 
| also to collect ; that this custom is still in force; 
; and whether, in view of the fact that a tenancy 
|is rendered very irksome by the obligation to 
{collect rents and gressom, he will introduce 
legislation for the compulsory enfranchisement of 
all lands held upon that or similar customs, 
[Tuesday 14th March.] 

Not only anarchezological but a philological 
interest attaches to this question ; and the 
two old words specially included therein 
invite attention. In the ‘N.E.D.,’ the 
first definition of ‘‘ grave,’’ in the sense 
indicated here, is ‘‘a steward, a_ person 
placed in charge of property,” but this is 
described as obsolete. An alternative defini- 
tion is: ‘In certain parts of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, each of a number of 
administrative officials formerly elected by 
the inhabitants of a township.” The 
illustrative quotations range from c. 1200 
ito 1710; but there is none for ‘“ lord’s 
grave,” though, quaintly enough, there 
are two, respectively of 1524 and 1527, 
for “our lady greyffs”’ in the former, and 
‘‘owr lady grayves ” in the second instance. 

As to “ gressom,” it is to be noted that 
gressome is given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ as “ variant 
of gersum,” the second and _ pertinent 
definition of which, as a substantive, is 
‘a premium or fine paid to a feudal superior 
on entering upon a holding.” Illustrative 
quotations for this meaning are given from 
1389 to 1851; and it is specially interesting 
to note that in one of 1708, from ‘ Termes 
de la Ley,’ “ Gersum”’ is declared to be 
“an obsolete Word, for a Fine or Sum of 
Money.” In view of its present use, as 
well as the present use of ‘‘ grave,” it seems 
rash to attempt authoritatively to label any 
word as “obsolete.” For “ running gressom” 
in Major Lowther’s question there is no 
illustrative quotation in the ‘N.E.D.,’ 
but it seems to be constructed on the same 
principle as “ hanging gale,” a term which 
was freely used by politicians when dis- 
cussing the Trish land difficultv forty years 
ago. ALFRED ROBBINS. 


SHAKFSPEARE AND THE PELICAN LFGEND. 
—tThe legend of the pelican is found, as 
Wright noted, in ‘Ratman vppon Bar- 
tholome (ed. 1582), fol. 18€6 :— 

The Pellican louath too mvch her children. 
For when the children bee haught, and begin to 
waxe hoare, they smite the father and the mother 
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inSthe face, wherfore the mother smiteth them 
againe and slaieth them. And the thirde daye, 
the mother smiteth herselfe in her.side that the 
bloud runneth out, and sheddeth that hot bloud 
vppon the bodies of her children. And by virtue 
of the bloud the birdes that were before dead, 
quicken againe. (Furness, ‘ Lear,’ var. ed., 
p. 189.) 

This may be the source of Shakespeare’s 
references to the pelican, in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
* Lear,’ and ‘ Richard II.’ However, H. B. 
Forrest, at 458. iii. 594 (June 26, 1869), “sug- 
gests that Shakespeare might have drawn 
his knowledge on this point from ‘ Prodi- 
gorum ac Ostentorum Chronicon,’ Basileae, 
1557. Moreover, in this book there is a full 
description of the ‘ Anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads Do grow beneath their 
shoulders’ ’’ (Furness, ‘ Hamlet,’ var. ed., 
p. 342). 

As the two works quoted preceded 
Shakespeare’s plays, they may represent 
the source from which he drew. But I 
wish to draw attention to another possible 
source. It appears that the Pelican in Piety 
was represented in church decoration, as, 
for example, if I remember right, at Alding- 
ton, Kent (Francis Bond, ‘ Dedications of 


English Churches,’ Humphrey Milford, Ox. | 
it | 


Univ. Press, 1914, pp. 256-257). Is 
possible that Shakespeare saw such a 
representation of the Pelican in Piety ? 
He could, perhaps, as well use a legend 


sculptured or carved as a legend found in| 


oral tradition or in print (vide my notes, 
‘The Cock, the Carving of a Legend ° (12 S. 
iii, 168), and ‘On a Legend used by 
Shakespeare’ (12 S. iii. 297) ). 


appear, from his plays, that Shakespeare | 


observed the interior decoration of churches 
and buildings. Thus he wrote, “ If black, 
why, Nature, drawing of an antick, made 
a foul blot ” (‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
Ill. i. 63-4), and Hunter remarked, 


“* Antic > was used in a variety of senses, | 


but here it means a grotesque figure, such 
as were sometimes drawn in black on the 
walls of country churches” (Furness, 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ var. ed., 
p. 139). More definite still are Borachio’s 
words in reference to ‘‘ Pharaoh’s soldiers 
in the reechy painting,” ‘‘ the old church- 
window ” and ‘‘ the shaven Hercules in the 
smirched worm-eaten tapestry” (‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,’ III. iv. 141-6). 
Such quotations increase the possibility of 
Shakespeare’s having observed such decora- 
tions as the Pelican in Piety. 


The legend itself, however, was well 
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known in Shakespeare’s time, and the 
immediate source for it in his works can only 
be conjectured. He used it to illustrate 
filial ingratitude, and I quote the passages 
in which the legend is referred to :— 
Gaunt. O! spare me not, my brother Edward’s 
son ; 
For that I was his father Edward’s son. 
That blood already, like the pelican, 
| Hast thou tapp’d out and drunkenly carous’d. 
(‘ Richard II.,’ IL. i. 124-7.) 
| Laertes’ love for his father is illustrated by 
in the lines: 
To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms ; 
And like the kind life-rendering pelican, 
Repast them with my blood. 
(‘ Hamlet,’ IV. v. 144-6.) 
Again the legend is used in ‘ Lear,’ and in 
the very climax of the play. Lear considers 
that Edgar, in his disguise as a madman, 
is reduced to that plight by his daughters :— 
Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults light on they 
daughters ! 
When Kent exclaims, ‘ He hath no daughters, 
sir,’ Lear adds :— 
Death, traitor! nothing could have subdu’d nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 
Is it the fashion that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh ? 
Judicious punishment ! ’twas this flesh begot 
| Those pelican daughters. 
(‘ Lear,’ IIL. iv. 66-74.) 
Here, perhaps, is the turning-point in 
the play, as Lear seems to recognize that 
his own unyielding nature has found its 
reflex in Regan and Goneril. But his 
fault is not so great as theirs, and thus he 
tends to that complete reconciliation with 
Cordelia, whose nemesis is proportionate 
|to his, and which takes place at the hour 
‘of their death and_ reconciliation. To 
‘understand Lear, it is important to under- 
_ stand the legend. 
JosErH J. MACSWEENEY. 


| 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY OXFORDSHIRE 
| PLUMBER AND GLAZIER.—An interesting 
‘list of the contracts entered into by a 
| seventeenth-century plumber and glazier 
/of Burford, Oxon, appears in a Chancery 
| suit in the P.R.O. I have not found the 
original bill of complaint; the following 
is extracted from the reply, dated 1650, of 
Edward Scriven, only son and heir of the 
complainant, John 8. of Burford (Mitford, 
120/90). In consideration of a marriage 


portion of £64 (half of which was paid to 
the complainant) given by John Brookes 
of Lyneham on the marriage of his daughter 
Elizabeth to Edward Scriven, John §., the 


| 
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father, assigned to his son a moiety of his 


two messuages in the High Street of Burford, 
reserving to himself ‘the liberty for a 
dinner or lodging when a stranger or a 
friend of quality came to visit him.” He 
further agreed to give his son half his 
“tools and implements belonging to a 
glazier or plummer,” to take him into 
partnership, and to give him half his profits 
for the ‘‘ yearly keeping and repairing the 
leadwork and glazing of all such churches, 
houses and pumps” as they had “ jointly 
iven several bonds or engagements there- 
viz., churches of Bampton, 
Fairford, . . . Bibury, Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
Idbury . . . the leadwork of the house of 
the Honble the Lord of ffalkland att Tewe 
in the county of Oxon... the lead or 
plummers work of the Honble William 
Lenthall Master of the Rolls called the 
Priory att Burford .. . the leadwork. and 
plummers work of the house of Edward 
Hungerford Esqre at Blackburton, the 
leadwork of the house of Robert Jenkinson 
Esqre at Wallcott in the county of Oxon 
with divers others.” 
E. Sr. Brooks. 


NORTHERN SUPERSTITIONS or To-pAy.— 
Here are two bits of northern lore worth 
preserving. I was asked the other day 
to give a paper on ‘ Northern Folk-lore’ 
to the members of the Middlesbrough 
Rotary Club, and incidentally mentioned a 
Newcastle incident in 1650, when a pro- 
fessional ‘‘ witch-finder ’’ was brought from 
Scotland to test some thirty-odd women 
who were charged with charlatanry. I 
also referred at some length to a famous 
Yorkshire witch named Molly Cass, who 
lived at Leeming, near Bedale, some fifty 
or sixty years later. Love potions were 
also referred to, and at the conclusion of the 
paper a Yarm nurseryman announced that 
Molly Cass was not dead, insomuch as there 
was @ famous local pear known by that 
name which he believed was peculiar to that 
part of Yorkshire. 

Later a Middlesbrough chemist showed 
me a prescription he had been asked to 
dispense within the last few days to make 
a somewhat retiring lover more ardent. 
The prescription consisted of 20z. of dragon’s 
blood and 20z. of quicksilver. The young 
woman who brought this recipe knew 
exactly what its effect would be, but was 
not quite clear as to how to apply the 
mixture when she had got it. 

To these incidents I might add that this 
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| week, as a member of the St. Vincent de 


Paul Society, I visited an old woman who 
lives in a yard near the river-side at Stockton- 
on-Tees, who was most anxious that arrange- 
ments should be made for her grandson, a 
boy of twelve, to be blessed by the priest, 
so that he “ would giv ower jumpin’ an’ 
kickin’ i’ bed an’ breeakin’ oot inti sweeats.” 
J. Fatrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


APPRENTICES TO AND FROM OVERSEAS 
(see ante, pp. 29, 69, 106).— 

Allen, Stephen, son of Mathias Allen of Virginia, 
Ship-Carpenter, app. to Jno. Hudford, Cit. and 
Barb. Surg. Consid. £10. 1 Nov., 1720. (Inl. 
1/8, fo. 47.) 

Jeffers, William, son of George Jeffers, dec’d., 
app. to Jno. Browne of New York,Shipwt. Consid. 
£10. 30 Aug., 1719. (Inl. 1/7, fo. 202.) 

Looby, Nathaniel, son of Baptista Looby of 
Antegoa, app. to Jacob Heloquin of_ Bristol, 
Mercht., and Lydia his wife. Consid. £100. 
16 Sep., 1720. (Inl. 1/47, fo. 65.) 

Page, Thomas, son of John Page, Cit. and 
Glover, app. to Samuel Carey of Boston, New 
England. Consid. £20. 19 June, 1719.  (Inl. 
1/6, fo. 225.) 

Snow, Jno, son of Jno. Snow of Barbadoes, 

gent.,app. to Edward Halstead, of Clement’s Inn, 
Attorney. Consid. £150. 22 May, 1720. (Inl. 
1/8-121. 
White, Nicholas, son of William White of 
Mountserrat in W. Indies, Esq., app. to Joseph 
Woodward, Cit. & Barb. Surg. Consid. £60. 
2 Feb., 1719. (Inl. 1/7, fo. 83.) ; 

Woolley, Wm., son of Ezetrille Woolley, Cit. 
& Mercht., app. to Dan Rous of Barbadoes, 
Mercht. Consid. £40. 4 Jan., 1718. (Inl. 1/7, 


fo. 84.) GeRALD ForTuERGILL. 
11, Brussels Road, S.W.11. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


De anything known 
concerning this name, which occurs in an 
undated deed at the P.R.O. (A12032) ? 
The document in question is a release by 
Adam, son of Ric. de Kemestun, to Wm., 
son of John, parson of the church of 
Kemestun, in consideration of half a mark, 
of his right in the land formerly belonging 
to Thory de Kemestun. In the ‘ Calendar 
of Ancient Deeds,’ vol. v., p. 233, only 
five of the twelve witnesses are named, 
the full list being: Jn. de Oxewic, Jn. 
his son, Alex., steward of Acra Monachorum, 
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Helinald de Suthaera, Will. de Heringeshae, 
Roger de Bestun, clerk, Wm. son of Lam- 
bert, Rodland de Kemestun, Philip Blauet, 
Ralph Gyel, Wm. son of Fulk, Lambert 
son of Geoffrey, ‘‘ and others.’”” There is 
a seal attached, perishing, with the legend, 
“ Sigil. ade. fil. Ricar.”” Now Kempstone, 
Oxwick and Beeston are all to be found 
within square BS, section xiv., plate 32, of 
Bartholomew’s ‘ Royal Atlas of England 
and Wales’ (1898), while Castle Acre, 
South Acre and West Acre lie to the west 
in the next square, AS. All the places 
therefore are within six miles of Kemp- 
stone, in the county of Norfolk. But where 
is Heringeshae ? If not in Norfolk, or even 
Suffolk, with what county is it to be 
identified ? From the particulars given, 
what is the probable date of the record ? 
S. J. Mapae. 
69, Oakfield Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


Str Henry JOHNSON oF PopLarR.—Can 
anyone tell me who was the mother of Sir 
Henry Johnson, Kt. (shipbuilder of Poplar), 
d. 1719? Sir Henry Johnson had estates 
at Friston, near Aldeburgh, and married, 
as his second wife, Martha, Baroness Went- 
worth. His daughter by his first wife 
married Thos. Wentworth, Earl of Strafford 
(second creation). C. PRIcE. 

Worcester. 


History or ENGLAND.—Can 
any reader say where a complete copy can 
be seen of a rhymed history of the Kings of 
England and their dates, beginning 

In 1066 Conquest did the Normans fix. 
R. A. S. Pacer. 


SERMON AT PauL’s Cross, 1577.—In the 
McAlpin Collection of British History and 
Theology belonging to the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, there is a sermon 
preached at Paul’s Cross, as indicated by the 
title given on p. 1: ‘A Godlye Sermon 
Preached at Paules Crosse on Sundaye, the 
9. daye of December, 1577.’ Unfortunately 
the title page is missing, and it is with the 
hope that someone may have a complete 
copy of the tract that I am sending this 
query. The title page is wanted for use 


in a printed catalogue, and it is desired to 
know the ending of each line in the title and 
the use of punctuation and capitals. 

The sermon has not been identified in the 
collectioas of the British Museum, and the 
only supposed hint as to its authorship was 
derived from an entry in (William Crow’s) 
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‘Catalogue of our English Writers on the 
Old and New Testament,’ second impression, 
London, 1668, where, under the text, Jer. 
Xxiii., is the entry “‘ Verse 5, 6. Thomas 
White, D.D. octavo, 1577.” Reference to 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ lxi., 48b, gives the following 
information :— 

In 1578 Francis Coldock printed for him ‘ A 
Sermon Preached at Powles Cross on Sunday the 
ninth of December, 1576,’ London, 8vo, in which 
he attacks the vices of the metropolis (pp. 45-48), 
and specially refers to theatre-houses and play- 
going. 

Reference to the sermon in hand shows that 
the two sermons are not identical, though 
the texts are practically the same. And no 
hint as to the authorship of the item in hand 
is to be found. The preacher must have 
been some other person than Dr. Thomas 
White, the founder of Sion College, London. 

The dates also present a singular question. 
In the ‘D.N.B.’ (loc. cit.), Dr. White is 
credited with a Paul’s Cross Sermon preached 
on * Sunday the ninth of December, 1576,” 
and with another on “Sunday the thirde 
of November, 1577.” These dates agree 
with the calendar. The fact that the 
numerals are written out in full would be 
presumptive proof that the writer of the 
article had seen the originals, ‘but there is a 
mistake somewhere. “Sunday the ninth 
of December, 1576,” and Sunday the 9 
daye of December, 1577,” fail to agree with 
our calendar, and “‘ Sunday the thirde of 
November, 1577,” fails to give ‘“ Sundaye 
the 9. of December, 1577,” as any calendar 
will show. It would seem that our sermon 
contains a misprint, and that for 9” we 
should read either 8” or 29.” 

CHARLES R. GILLETT, 
Librarian, Union Theological 

Seminary 1883-1908. 


MoTHERING SunDAy.—When was this 
name first given to the fourth Sunday in 
Lent ? Herrick mentions it in the sewen- 
teenth century. 

Tid (Ted ?) Mid. Misera, 
Carling, Palm, Pase egg day. 

This is said to be in use in the north to 
describe the six Sundays in Lent; the first 
three names to be taken from Latin Psalms 
—Te Deum, Mi Deus, Miserere—and “ car- 
ling”? to be asort of pancake. But the names 
do not fit, Palm Sunday being the sixth 
Sunday in Lent. 

‘* Simnel cakes ’’ were those taken home to 
mothers. What is the derivation of the 
name ? A. €. 


FRANCES CALDERON DE LA BaRCaA (née 
Ineuts).—I would like to know the family 
history of Frances Erskine Inglis, of Scotland. 
who married, in 1837, Angel Calderon de la 
Barca, then Spanish Minister to the United 
States. She is the author of ‘ Life in Mexico,’ 
published anonymously by Chapman and 
Hall in 1843, and edited by the historian, 
William H. Prescott, to whom many of 
the letters were written. It is still a valuable 
and extremely readable account of the 
Mexican Republic in 1839-42. 

WorTHINGTON C. Forp. 

1,154, Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


** SourHAM CyDER” (see ‘ Copy of Recipe,’ 
8 S. viii. 9, 76).—B. S. gives the recipe for 
making “‘ Lord Pembroke’s Port,’ in which 
a hogshead contains 42 gallons of ‘‘ Southam 
Cyder,” costing ls. a gallon; the “ prices 
were taken in the year 1736.” He does not 
appear to have received any reply to his 
question, ‘“‘ What was the cider described 
as ‘Southam’ as well as can be de- 
ciphered ? ” 

I have never been able to ascertain what 
this cider was, and where it was made. 
It is not likely, in those days, that cider 
was taken in large quantities (from any 
place a long distance from London) to 
London, unless some person having a cider 
orchard had also some means of retailing 
it in the city and neighbourhood. Josiah 
Southam, ‘‘ Citizen and Distiller of London,” 
son of a brother of a direct ancestor of mine, 
had a distillery, I believe, in Smithfield. 
He was born in Warwickshire in 1705 
and died in 1737, possessed of ‘‘ real estate ”’ 
at Ilmington, Co. Warwick. He lived in 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, London. A 
brass lozenge on the south wall of St. Mary’s 
at Warwick still commemorates the death 
of his sister Sarah in 1724. It is possible 
that Josiah Southam may have had cider 
orchards at Ilmington, and that he sold 
the product in connexion with his business. 
Mr. W. J. Pink, in his ‘ History of Clerken- 
well’ (1881), p. 415, states re ‘The New 
River,’ a poem by W. Garbett (about 
1725 ?), ‘““The author describes the music 
house” (? Sadler’s Wells). In the poen 
there is the following line :— 

Such as neat Brandy, Southam Cyder fine. 


I do not think that the cider was produced 
at Southam, Co. Warwick; and the above 
line of poetry points to a local sale. 

From 1666 to 1725 there are entries of 
the name of Southam in the registers of St. 
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James’s, Clerkenwell. I cannot connect 
these people with the Josiah named above, 
I shall be glad if any light can be thrown 
on the subject. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


LINN-EUS AND THE MILE ENpD NoursrEry- 
MAN.—James Gordon, the nurseryman of 
Mile End, died 1780, after whom the well- 
known botanical genus Gordonia was named 
in 1770, is said to have been a “ frequent 
correspondent of Linnzus.” Have his letters 
to Linneus been published ? I know the 
references to Gordon in Wesley’s ‘ Journal’ 
and in Lyson’s ‘ Environs.’ 

J. M. 


KATHARINE BUCKERIDGE OF IPSDEN, 
Oxon, ReEcusant.—In the Recusant Rolls 
No. 1, Mich., 1592/3, published by the Catho- 
lic Record Society, occurs the above name, 
but is misprinted Backeridge. In the will 
of John Braybrooke of Sutton Courtenay, 
gent., dated Sept. 12, 1588, Arch. Berks, 
she is mentioned as Katharine Buckeridge, 
daughter of Martha, but as 1 quote 
from a printed copy I cannot say whether 
Martha bore the name of Buckeridge as 
well. The Braybrookes were well known 
as recusants, and the brother of the above 
John, James of Brightwalton, Berks, 
married Martha, daughter of John Yate of 
Lyford, and they also married into the 
Eyston family, another well-known Catholic 
family. The Buckeridges at Ipsden were 
Richard, who died 1617, and his sons, 
George, Ralph, Deodatus, Richard, Thomas, 
William and John. Katharine could not 
have been the wife of any one of the first 
three, but possibly may have been the wife 
of one of the other sons. The only other 
Katharine Buckeridge at this period was 
the widow of John of Basildon. She was 
a daughter of Thomas Pleydall of Shriven- 
ham, but his wife, according to the pedigrees, 
was Ann, daughter of Thomas Higgs of 
Cheltenham, neither do the Pleydalls occur 
as recusants. I should be obliged by any 
help in identifying the above. 

A. STePaENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Henry Wuaite’s Drarigs.—Is there any 
record as to the present ownership of the 
Rev. Henry White’s (of Fyfield, Hants) 
Diaries, 1780 to 1784, referred to in the Rev. 
H. Clutterbuck’s book on The Parishes 
of Fyfield, Kimpton, Penton Mewsey, &c.’ ? 

ARTHUR TAPP. 
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» Busick.—Can anyone teli me anything 
about R. Busick, Esq., of Epsom (c. 1797), 
mentioned in the following extract from 
The Gentleman’s Magazine (1797), or state 
whether any connexion can be_ traced 
between his family and Sir Busick Harwood 
(b. 1745; d. 1814), Regius Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge ? 

Extract from The Gentleman’s Magazine (1797), 
vol. lxvii., Pt. I. :— 

At Naples whither she went for recovery of 
her health in her 29th year on 9th Feb., 1797, 
Mrs. Busick, wife of R. B. Busick, Esq., of Epsom 
in Surrey. She was the daughter of the late 
Edward Barker, Esq., and grand-daughter of 
Baron Barker, formerly of Tranquil Dale in the 
same county. 

B. E. P. 


Henry Furnesse.—In ‘ London and its 
Environs,’ published by R. and J. Dodsley, 
1761, in the course of a description of 
Gunnersbury House (vol. iii.), the author 
says: ‘‘ This was the house of the late 
Henry Furnesse, Esq., who had a fine 
collection of pictures in it.” 

I should be very glad of any information 
about this Henry Furnesse. 

W. HayTHORNE. 


“ To seEND TO CoventrRyY.”’—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
says that a probable suggestion refers the 
phrase to the circumstances recorded in 
the quotation below under date 1647, from 
Clarendon’s ‘History of the Rebellion,’ 
vi. 83 :— 

At Bromigham, a town so generally wicked 
that it had risen upon small parties of the 
King’s, and killed or taken them prisoners and 


‘sent them to Coventry [then strongly held for 
the Parliament]. 
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Also, is (Sir) Peter Lely known to have 
signed his name severa! times in rurple 
paint on any portrait of Barbara Vi liers ? 

H.C. 8. 


THE REv. GEORGE SACKVILLE CoTTER.— 
When and where did he die in 1831? The 
‘D.N.B.’ (xii. 289) says that the later years 
of his life were spent at Youghal. The 
dictionary omits the date of his marriage, 
as well as the Christian name of his wife. 
Can any correspondent supply these ? 

G. F. R. B. 


HOLOFERNES Cooke.—Are any parti- 
_culars recorded as to the life and personality 
-of one Olofernes or Holofernes Cooke, who 
| was at Cambridge University in 1586 ? 


| R. L. 


Tat ONE-LEGGED Lorp Mayor.—Can 
any of your readers give me any particulars 
of a Lord Mayor who had only one leg ? 
It appears that when a youth he was bitten 
by a shark and rescued by some boatmen in 
Havana harbour. I understand that there 
is a painting depicting the incident some- 
where in existence. D. E. Smrru. 


“Tour Sainte-Beuve’s 
characterization of Vigny’s discreet seclusion 
as his “tour d’ivoire”’ an original concep- 
tion or an echo of feudal romance? The 
“Tower of Ivory’ has become so common 
a title for novel, play or poem that one 
naturally looks for the literary origin of the 
phrase. Larousse’s reference to * Consola- 
tions’ is misleading. 

The famous line occurs in one of the poems 


This is the view taken in Murray’s 
‘Warwickshire.’ The explanation given in| 
Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ and regarded by | 
Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ’ 
as meeting the general scope of the phrase | 
better, is that at one time the citizens of | 
Coventry had so great a dislike to soldiers | 
that a woman seen speaking to one was | 
instantly tabooed, and hence, when a 
soldier was sent to Coventry, he was cut 
off from all social intercourse. But is there 
any evidence that there was ever such a 
time ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BaRBARA any reader of 
‘N. & Q. could supply the following in- 
formation, I should be greatly obliged. 

Did (Sir) Peter Lely paint a portrait of 
Barbara Villiers (afterwards Lady Castle- 
maine and Duchess of Cleveland) in 1658, 
when Barbara was 17 years old ? 


of ‘ Pensées d’aott,’ published seven years 
after ‘ Consolations.’ Tuomas FLINT. 


Henry Boatres or LiverRPooL.— 
Alive in 1793. His father was a merchant 
in that town, having a partner named 
Seaman. What was his business ? Did 
he jeave descendants ? EK. E. Cope. 


WarNwRiGut’s PoEM ON HIS MURDER OF 
Harriet LAne.—Henry Wainwright was 
executed in, London, Dec. 21, 1875. Can 
any reader oblige with the name of the 
poem supposed to have been written by 
him and sold to the public for threepence 
on the very day he met his fate ? 

_ It may possibly have been issued for 
the benefit of the murderer’s wife and 


children, who ultimately benefited by a 
public subscription of £1,232. 
Frepk. C. WHITE. 
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ERIGENA QUOTED BY MATTHEW ARNOLD.— 
What is the source of Matthew Arnold’s quota- 
tion (‘ God and the Bible,’ ch. ii.), from Erigena, 
“*Deus per excellentiam non immerito nihilum 
vocatur,’’ which he translates, “It is... by 
reason of excellency that God is not improperly 
called nothing’’ ? There is a passage in Erigena, 
‘De Divisione Naturae,’ iii. 19, which has 
much resemblance to this; but the differences, 
both of language and thought, are not incon- 
siderable, and even as to the words, the correct- 
ness of Arnold’s translation seems = 
EPSY. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. In Richmond Park, a 
stone’s-throw from the Star and Garter gates, 
a framed, gilt-lettered tablet preserves the memory 
of James Thomson, the poet. On the tablet 
are the following lines. Does any reader know 
who was the author ? 

“* Ye, who from London’s smoke and turmoil fly, 

To seek a purer air and brighter sky, 

Think of the bard who dwelt in yonder dell, 

Who sang so sweetly what he loved so well. 

Think, as you gaze on these luxuriant bowers, 

Here Thomson loved the sunshine and the 

flowers.’’ J. R. H. 


2. Who wrote a novel called ‘ Miser Fairbrother’s 
Daughter,’ which appeared as a serial story in 
The Illustrated London News about 25 years ago. 

E. M. C. BALFOUR-BROWNE. 


3. Can anyone tell me where these lines 
occur 
“The Pope, that Pagan full of pride, 
Hath troubled us full long.” 
M. 


Replies. 


GENERAL CLEMENT EDWARDS, C.B. 


(12 S. x. 131, 211.) 


and in 1795 obtained acommission in the 48th 
Regiment of Foot. At the early age of 26 
he became Colonel of the Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment ; a year later he became D.Q.M.G. 
at Malta, where he died in 1816. His 
monument there is a notable landmark. 
In addition, for some years he was Military 
Secretary to H.R.H. the late Duke of York. 

His son, Clement Alexander, was appointed 
Ensign, in 1829, to the 31st Foot, trans- 
ferring to the 18th Royal Irish, with which 
regiment he saw much active service. 
He commanded that regiment in the Crimea 
and was one of the twelve Distinguished 
Service colonels. 

In 1867, Brigadier-General Edwards, as 
he then was, was appointed (not as your 
correspondent at the first reference, slightly 
in error, states, Adjutant-General, but) 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, an office 
he held, I believe, until 1873. 

His official position naturally brought 
him into close personal relations with Mr. 
Cardwell. 

The Franco-German War of 1870, which 
‘had been fought so near our shores, and into 
‘whose vortex it more than once seemed 
‘only too probable that we ourselves might 
‘be drawn, was watched with anxious in- 
terest by the English people, and a settled 
purpose arose in their mind that our military 
‘institutions must be overhauled with the 
view of placing them on a permament basis 
‘of efficiency. 
| In 1871, Mr. Gladstone, the most non- 
military of statesmen, was at the head of 


Tue branch of the Edwards family to which affairs and Mr. Cardwell at the War Office ; 
the late General belonged were anciently the latter, though essentially a civilian with- 
settled in Chirk, Denbighshire, and they held out any military training, was a man of 
the office of Constable of Chirk Castle. (The patriotic instincts, far-seeing judgment and 
estate of Chirk Castle is now in possession of | great initiative power. With marked 
Colonel Robert E. Myddleton.) After the appreciation of General Edwards’s mili- 
Civil War and the return of the Monarchy tary acumen, abilities and sagacity he 
in 1660, there was a vigorous development sought his advice. This culminated in Mr. 
of British colonization in America, and an Cardwell’s Bill of 1871 for Army Reconstruc- 
ancestor of the General migrated to the tion, which evolved the abolition of Army 
Cavalier colony of Virginia. At the out- purchase and the establishment of the 
break of the American Revolution in 1775, short service system, a system which has 
Alexander Edwards (a forbear) joined stood triumphantly the acid test of the 
the Royal forces and was killed at the Battle late war. 

of Bunker Hill. In 1782, after the pre-| The part played by General Edwards in 
liminary articles of the treaty in which | Cardwell’s Bill produced the enmity of 
Britain recognized the complete indepen- officers of the old school of service members 
dence of America were signed at Paris, the |and that of a Royal Duke, and in conse- 
Edwards family left the States and settled quence his promotion to the K.C.B., although 
in the Bahamas, holding various official |in the list, did not materialize. He died in 
positions there. Clement Martin Edwards, 1882 and is interred in Kensal Green. A 
the General’s father, returned to England memorial to him was unveiled in, St. 
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Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, on which also is | that the Vine’s tall mast on the adjoining 
inscribed the name of his second son, Lieut. | ‘‘ waste’ of Mile End was similarly dis- 
A. Edwards, 29th Bombay Native In- ‘figured. The only room, save the bar, 
fantry, killed at the fight of McNeill’s Zariba, , accessible to the inquirer, was made in- 
in the Sudan War of 1885. teresting by a collection of magazine and 
General Edwards married a Miss Morrison, newspaper cuttings and police notices, in 
granddaughter of Sir Richard Morrison, | which the Vine figured in the eighteenth 
the celebrated Irish architect and a de- century when a very motley company 
scendant of one of Cromwell’s sisters. ‘called upon the host for a stirrup cup or a 
The General’s mother was a member of the | horse ration ; and in a place of honour over- 
well-known and_= distinguished Layard mantel were old Masonic Lodge tools in use 
family, and his connexions include many before the Union. 
noble families, among them Wimborne, But an examination of the minutes of the 
Bessborough, Lindsey, and Huntly. Court Baron of Stebunhith Manor, held 
Three sons served in the Great War:— on July 4, 1692, dissipated many of the 
1. Clement, Colonel, Worcester Regiment. | romantic myths which had gathered around 
2. Richard, R.E., Colonel in Command the head of the dilapidated Vine in Victorian 


at Liverpool. {times when highwaymen, footpads and 
3. Arthur, R.F.A., Colonel. rioters never held the Mile End Road in 
Two grandsons :— | fee, and when even the political glories of 


1. Vincent, private, R.A.M.C. Invalided the scrap of the ancient Mile End Common 
out. -were no more. By that record the, copy- 

2. Charles, R.N.V.R. Interned in Holland. hold tenants were 
C. Groru. | directed to proceed to a certain piece or parcel 


‘of the Waste ground of the said Manor, lying 

THe VINE TAVERN, Mite ENpD (12 S.) before the Mansion house of Thomas Swain, 
x. 191).—The Vine at Mile End, on the road- | ee 
side: edge of the Mile Bnd: Road, by Cam- Sho” 
bridge Heath Road on the eastside’ of tho on the ‘Fact and obert Becket 
Toll House of Mile End Gate, is depicted, | same, and set out by meter and bounds where 
in its last utterly decayed and neglected | the said Thomas Swain may erect a shop upon 
state, in a water-colour drawing by Dr. the Waste ground without prejudice to the Lady 
Philip Norman in the London Museum; °, the said Manor [Lady Wentworth] or any 
but a time there was, as local records ex- (Serer people of our Lord the King passing 
pansively show, when it was a_hostelry | P 
of distinction, which was the occasion of a) lhe Court Baron reported that — 
great and prolonged struggle between. might, with consent, erect and build a shop 
various authorities claiming exclusive user 0! Shed with pent-house upon the Waste 
and control over what was left of the once- | before his said house and ground 
wide Mile End Green or Common. For ®t ® bod 

or a southwar rom e me 

two hundred years it enjoyed popularity | thence to erect the said shop or shed upon the 
among all sorts of travellers on the road to! Waste, over the Ditch or Common Sewer there, 
Essex (sometimes mapped as the road to | by the space of twenty feet, and twenty-five feet 
Harwich) for its retail of sound Madeira, | east and west, at each end. 
sherry and port. Originally it was (like Swain was to keep the said common 
most of the tradesmen’s little shop-dwellings sewer or ditch in good order 
or stores hereabouts on the fringes of the py cleansing the same and also permitting the 
historie Common) mainly constructed of | water to run into the same at all hours from the 
wood; but its tenure having become Great Road, as it now doth, or formerly hath done. 
uncertain by the bitter contentions of From this certain of the holders of land 
manor-lord, copyholders and commoners, and houses facing Mile End Green on both 
and by the wholesale usurpation of squatters sides of the road deduced that they had 
on the ‘ Waste,” its patchwork repairs some special rights or privileges superior 
of second-hand bricks and roofing were not | to the Victorian public authorities and 
concealed by the gaudy boards of the saleable or leaseable to anybody. That 
brewers and distillers, or by the odious | made a long contention in the courts of law 
trespass of the flying billposter, whose | which was very expensive ; and the point 
antics were satirized in songs in the White- whether the Manor Lordship of King 
chapel “ gaffs.” By those ditties we know William IIT.’s, time, and the copyholders 


withal, had any legal right to make the 


carefully limited and conditional concession 
to Swain also made another good haul for 
the lawyers. However, at the long last the 
Stepney Municipal Council in August, 1903, 
paid £5,500 and considerable legal charges 
to be done with the matter of absolute 
ownership; and Mile End Green’s last 
remnant, with the site of the old Vine, is 
now a rag market surrounding a strip of 
flower garden only half completed, whose 
railings serve for the exhibition of goods. 
Mc. 


BarRREL ORGANS IN CHURCHES (12 
x. 209).—There is a three-barrelled organ 
in the church at Steeple, in the Isle of Pur- 
beck. It is not used nowadays. It bears 
an inscription, “J. W. Walker, London, 
1858.” 

At Bushey chapel, which was built in 
1836, about a mile from Corfe Castle, there 
is a barrel organ which is still in regular use. 
It has three barrels, each of which gives 
twelve tunes. It has no date, but bears 
a plate inscribed ‘“‘T. C. Rate and Son, 
Organ Builders, 6, Ludgate Hill, London. 
No. 3302.” Some 25 years ago one of the 
barrels was sent to London to be re-pegged, 
the firm to which it was entrusted being 
supplied with a musical hymn-book so as 
to enable them to provide the desired tunes. 
So closely did they follow their instructions 
to adhere strictly to the hymn-book version 
of the music that they were careful not to 
omit the ‘‘ Amen” which appeared at the 
end of the printed verse. The result, of 
course, was that the organ piously played 
““ Amen ”’ at the end of each verse of every 
hymn on that particular barrel! The 
““ Amen” pegs were successfully extracted 
by, a local carpenter, and the organ gives 
out its hymns to this day, but without an 
“*Amen”’ at the end, which has to be sung 
unaccompanied. G. M. Marston. 


I take the following from an article 
entitled ‘ Sussex Church Music in the Past,’ 
by the Rev. K. H. MacDermott, L.Th., 
A.R.C.M., in vol. Ix. of the ‘Sussex 
Archeological Collections :— 

The following advertisement appeared in The 
West Sussex Gazette on June 25th, 1857—quaint 
reading in the present days :— 

Church Organ. For sale, an excellent barrel- 
organ in wainscote case with gilt pipes in front. 
It has 3 barrels each playing 10 Psalm tunes. 
The above instrument was made by Bryceson, 
has 4 stops and will be sold for the very moderate 


price of 8 guineas. Apply Mr. Bennett, North St., 


Chichester. 
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The firm of Bryceson were famous manu- 
facturers of barrel organs for many years. 
The § P.O. London Directory’ gives the firm 
of Bryceson Brothers as established 1796. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Shirley,” Rustington. 


THe Montrort (12 8. x. 204),— 
No mention is made of the interesting and 
ancient mural monuments to the Montfort 
family at Beaconsfield. The late Mrs, 
Grosvenor Jennings of Beamhurst Hall, 
Uttoxeter, was, I believe, a member of the 
Montfort family. 

Artuur F. G. LEVESON GowEr. 


IN CHURCH, GLOs, 
(12 8. x. 170).—The correct inscription, 
quoted by The Observer of April 21, 1918, 
from a photograph, runs as follows :— 

In a Vault underneath lie soveral of the 
Saunderses, late of this Parish: particulars the 
last day will disclose. Amen. 

J. R. H. 


Panace, Warsaw: Latin 
SCRIPTIONS (12 S. x. 151).—Mr. O'Hara 
asks if there are any parallels to the lines 
Haec domus odit, amat, fundit, commendat, 

et optat, 

Tristitias, pacem, balnea, rura, probos. 

At 11S. iii. 66, 131, Mr. Proereornt quoted 
several variants of the couplet 
Hic locus odit, amat, punit. conservat, honorat, 

Nequitiem, pacem, crimina, iura, probos. 
This has been inscribed on court-houses 
at home and abroad. 

The lines belong to a well-known type, 
being versus correlativi. . 

Julius Cesar Scaliger, in his ‘ Poetice,’ IL, 
cap. XXx., gives as an example of the class, 
Pastor, arator, eques, pavi, colui, superavi, 

Capras, rus, hostes, fronde, ligone, manu. 
These are Pentadius’s lines which 
Virgil is supposed to sum up his poetical 
works. 

Several specimens in Latin and one in 
Greek will be found in the second part of 
Reusner’s ‘ Aenigmatographia.’ No refer- 
ence is given for the Greek. It is one of 
the anonymous epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology (Bk. IX. 48). There is a curious 
imitation of this trick in one of James 
Howell's ‘ Familiar Letters,’ Book L., section 
4, No. iv. It is addressed to his cousin, 
Rowland Gwin, and runs :— 

Cousin, I was lately sorry, and I was lately 
glad, that I heard you were ill, that T heard you 
are well.—Your affectionate Cousin, J. H 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
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Latin PROVERB: ORIGIN SOUGHT (12 S, CHALK IN KENT AND ITS OWNERS: RYE, 
x. 150)—If the words patiatur and| Cornutt, Viners, Sr. Crare (12 8. x. 151, 
jeiunus are transposed in the ed 195).—With regard to the identity of 
from St. Bernard, the latter part of the! the Hamo, brother of Roger de Vilers, who 
sentence will, like the earlier, have a metrical | gave (to St. John’s of Colchester) parts of 
form. Thus arranged the Latin words ithe tithes in Walcra, the mill and half the 

gave areslawe, R. 8. B. will fin 
on p. 120 of the Chartulary of St. John 
Non vult scire satur, quid ieiunus patiatur. '(Roxburghe Club) an acknowledgment by 
This is given among the Latin proverbs Henry de Samfordia of the possession by 
in vol. i. of Millenhoff and Scherer’s *‘ Denk- the Monastery of ‘‘ medietatem omnium 
miler deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem decimarum de dominico quod fuit Hamonis 
viii-xii Jahrhundert ’ (3rd ed., Berlin, 1892). | de Sancto Claro in villa de Chalcra.”’ This 
Something of the same thought is to be| particular charter does not appear 
seen in “‘ Plenus venter facile de ieiuniis'to have been impugned by the critics 


disputat ” (St. Jerome, Epistles, 58, 2). who have questioned the authenticity of 
There is an affinity, if not a direct con-;some of the documents in the collection, 
nexion, between St. Bernard’s ‘and these critics are the first to maintain 
Nescit sanus quid sentiat aeger ‘that even in falsified charters the forgers 


Facile omnes quom valemus recta consilia aegrotis genealogical details. As Eudo Dapifer held 
Chalk, and the connexion between Eudo 
and Hamo de St. Clair is evident from the 
There are similar sentiments in Greek Jatter succeeding the former in certain 
drama. Epwarp BeEnsty. offices and estates, there can, I think, be 
Dr KeEMpELEN’s AUTOMATON CuEss- 20 doubt as to identity of the two Hamos, 
PLAYER (12 S. x. 72, 113, 155, 170).—An ar-  V14+» the Hamo, brother of Roger de Vilers, 
ticle reprinted from the New York Com- | who gave the tithes of oo and the Hamo 
mercial in Dwight’s American Penny Maga- de St. Clair who gave A gareslawe. That 
'Walcra was identical with Chalera seems, as 


zine, vol. i., p. 333, June 28, 1845, gives ; 
some information about the automaton 2. 8. B. states, to be a misapprehension. 
Percy 


chess-player of Kempelen. The magazine) __ 

is not easy to find and a brief synopsis is as; 124» Inverness Terrace, W. 

follows: Maelzel, the owner, took the chess- | SURNAMES USED AS CHRISTIAN NAMES 
player to pieces before starting on the sea_ (12 S. ix. 370, 437, 474, 511; x. 115).—The 
voyage on which he died, but the player was finc¢ instance of a surname being und each 
put together again by Dr. 8. K. Mitchell @hyistian name in the Bonython family is. 


of Philadelphia, and exhibited at Peale’s | yy a4 of Reskymer Bonython of Bonython, 


Museum in that city. An explanation of |.5 was born in 1565 and was sheriff of 
how the trick was worked is given—a con- | Cornwall in 1619-20. Some years later there 


cealed player sat beneath the chessboard. finan Gavrigan Bonython. The Christian 


This concealed player was, in Europe, one names in these cases are those of two very 
M. Mouret; in America, a German named | 


(old and well-known, but now extinct, 

Slomberger. A duplicate automaton was | (ornish families—one resident in Mawgan, 

made in America by an ingenious Yankee year Bonython, in the Lizard district, and 

and played by one Henry Coleman in New | the other in St. Columb Major. 

York until Maelzel bought it out. Refer- Bowrrnon, 

ences to American -newspapers are given.| Osrclew, Adelaide, South Australia. 

I may add that a chess-player, supposedly ; y 

the original, was formerly in the Eden Musée,;_  Brur Bearp (12 S. x. 68, 113, 196).—I 

New York. When that institution broke | beg to draw attention to two other ballads 

up it was sold, and in 1918 was at Steeple-| on this theme to be found (with pictures) 

chase Park, Coney Island, New York, where jn Cassell’s ‘Illustrated British Ballads’ 

T believe it still is. (1886). One is ‘May Colvin,’ taken from 

Tuomas OLLIVE MABBOTT. Herd’s collection (also in Motherwell’s) 

Graduate School, Columbia University. and said to resemble the ballad quoted at 
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the last reference. 
‘The Water of Weary’ s Well, and was 
preserved in Buchan’s collection. ‘Copies 
could be sent if needed. 


UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT ON Woop PANEL 
(12 8. x. 150).—The “ Elisabet D. C. Dyciss 
Biaba’”’ painting is probably a portrait of 
an Italian lady of the later part of the 
sixteenth century, and the wife or relative 
of the Count Biaba of the period. The 
noble family of Biaba appears to have 
flourished in Parma until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. There was a Count 
Biaba among the members of the suite of 
Marie Louise, second wife of Napoleon, 
when after the fall of the first French Empire 
she obtained, by treaty with the Allied 
Powers, the Duchies of Parma and Placentia 
in Italy. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. : 


A GUNPOWDER PuioT In 1615 (12 S. x. 
208).—Reference is made to a statement 
that under JamesI. certain ‘“‘ traitors 
were broken on the wheel, limb by limb.” 
May I inquire whether this awful punish- 
ment (well known abroad) was ever really 
inflicted in England? I do not seem to 
remember any record of it. SURREY. 


British SETTLERS IN America (12 8. ix 
462, 517, 521; x. 57, 114, 178, 198).—Son 
Nathaniel Hughes in Philadelphia, mentioned 
in the will of Sarah Hughes of London, 
widow, 1805. (P.C.C., 23 Nelson.) 

James Frost of Boston in New England, 
had freehold at Chelmsford, Essex, men- 
tioned in ‘Freeholders in Essex,’ by T. 
Clark, 1775. 

Parker Quince of North Carolina, America, 
only son of Richard Quince, who was son of 
Jane Quince of Ramsagte, Isle of Thanet. 
Will of Jane Quince mentions son John, 
daughter Mary Baker, son Richard Quince, 
1799. (C. Proc., 1758-1800, Goodwin v. 
Quince, 690.) 

William Longmore of Jamaica, son of 
brother William Longmore, deceased. 
Nephew George Longmore of Quebec in 
Canada, mentioned in the will of Alexander 
Longmore of Great Baddow, Essex, 1792. 
(P.C.C., 28 Fountain.) 

Daughter Grace Williams, now at South 
River in Maryland, mentioned in the will 
of John White, Citizen and Girdler of London. 
(P.C.C., 81 Auber.) 

Thomas Dickason the nephew, now in 
parts beyond the seas, mentioned in admon. 


The other is entitled | of Robert Skinner of Whitechapel, April, 


1744. (P.C.C.) 

Henry Walter, settler in South Carolina, 
mentioned in the will of John Walter of 
Woking, Surrey, Esq., 1736. (P.C.C., 142 
Derby.) 

Son Robert White (if living) in parts 
beyond the seas, mentioned in the will of 
Mary White of London, widow, 1731. (P.C.C.) 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, St. John’s Hill, S.W.11. 


Kwaves Acrr, LAMBETH (12 S. x. 190).— 
Is not this a misdescription, or inaccurate 
identification, of Pedlar’s Acre. There 
is such a considerable literature on this 
subject, and almost every work on London 
refers to it or the memorial window in 
the Parish Church, that a fuller account of 
it is superfluous. It was a bequest to 
this and other parishes. Probably: mis- 
management or neglect of the consequent 
trust estate gave occasion to the ‘‘ Knaves- 
Acre Association.” The mis-titling may 
have been an intentional reflection. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


DESCENDANTS OF RICHARD PENDERELL 
(12 S. x. 169).—Alan Fea’s book, ‘ The 
Flight of the King,’ second edition, contains 
a long series of Penderel pedigrees. Also 


-| see ‘ The Boscobel Tracts,’ by John Hughes, 


and Archewologia Cambrensis (3 8. v. 114, 
299). 

I understand that the correct spelling of 
the name is “ Penderel.’”’ It is so spelled in 
Blount’s ‘ Boscobel,’ of which the first 
edition appeared in 1660, the year of the 
Restoration. ALFRED ‘SypNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


The report of the case Robinson »v. Giffard 
in the Law Reports (first vol. of Chancery 
Reports of 1903, 865) contains some 
particulars of the Pendrell family. The 
case related to certain annuities granted 
by Charles II. to the Pendrells, who helped 
him to escape after the battle of Worcester. 

AGATHOCLEA. 


‘OTHELLO’ (12 S. x. 189).—The fol- 
lowing list of the passages omitted in the 
First Quarto is compiled from the critical 
apparatus in H. C. Hart’s edition of the 
play (‘ Arden Shakespeare,’ 1905). The 
numbering of the lines is that of the Globe 
edition. 

I. i, 122-138, If *t be... yourself. ii. 20, 
Which, when I know; 72- 77, Judge ... thee. 


iii. 24-30, Hor... profitless ; ; 36, 37, First Sen. 
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Ay... Mess.; 63, Being... sense; _ 118, Ralph Erghum was Archdeacon of Taunton 


.. heart; 262, Vouch with me, heaven; in Wells from 1—— to his death in 1409-10, 
369, 370, if... issue?; 388, Pl... land. (and Precentor of Wells from Sept. 25, 1402, 


behind. iii. 280-282, Drunk? . . . shadow ? | Richard de Erghum was Prebendary of 
Ill. i. 58, Cas. I... you. iii, 165, Oth.) Ulleskelf in York Minster from June 5, 1322, to 

Ha!; 383-391, Oth. By... satisfied! Jago; the year 1338, and Rector of Broughton in 

453-460, Iago ... heaven. iv. 195, 196, Why Pickering Lythe, Yorks, to about the same date, 
*. not. | when he died. 

IV. i. 38-44, To confess . . . devil!; 185-188, Robert de Erghum was Rector of Scraving- 

Iago. Yours, by . . . Oth. ii. 73-76, Committed !, ham, Yorks, from Aug. 2, 1325, to his death in 

... committed!; 101, Des. Who... lady; 1349. 

151-164, Here ... make me; 187, With ...| Thomas de Erghum was a Chaplain in the 

truth. iii, 31-53, I have ... next; 55,-57, I; Church of Lowthorpe, Yorks, from May 21, 

...men; 60-63, Des. I have... question; 1333, to Oct. 28, 1335. 

87-104, But . . . so. | J. W. F. 


V. i. 82, 83, Jago. Lend... hence! ii, 
151-154, Hmil. O.. . Tago; 185-193, My . . ARMSTRONG (12 x. 48).—Was either 


villany!; 246-248, What . . . willow; 266-272, Jonny Armstrong, B.A., vicar of Tidenham 
Be... wench! rong, 
: | Gloucestershire, from 1845 to after 1853, 

L. R. M. StrRacHAN. | 
‘or John Armstrong, Perpetual Curate of 
Birmingham University. | Wallsend, Northumberland, from 1830 to 


om ~(28 168 |after same date, the same as the John 


upon the assumption that in my new | named in the above reference, or were they 

volumes of ‘Byron Correspondence’ the, 

words “ball and mouth” occur on p.  Peeepom or a Crry (12 S. ix. 489; 

But the actual words in the book are *“ bull 'x. 55, 97, 118).—Lt.-Col Wiskeiek. ia be 

and mouth, and where he got the word « History of the Parish of Preston,’ states :— 
ball’? from I cannot understand. It is) ? 

lways wise to verify one’s references. 17: rom an order made by the Corporation in 

alway y 1724 it appears that from ‘‘ time out of mind 

JOHN Murray. | whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary,” 

| the Mayor for the time being had always the right 

Ercuum (72 8. x. 9, 55, 99, 136, 172).— | to bestow the freedom of the borough upon three 

The following clerical names of Erghum, Persons and no more, unless in the case of 


‘ nobility and other persons of honour and 
from the * Consolidated Index’ of the Clerical | distinction ’’; but it was complained that some 


Index Society, may be of some assistance | attempt had been lately made to infringe the 


to your querist :— | said immemorial custom,” by the Mayor’s 
John de Erghum, was Rector of Bossall, Yorks, , 428suming the liberty of giving the freedom to 
from July 1, 1317, to his death in 1359. | more than three persons; and it was therefore 


John de Erghum, was Vicar of Huntington,’ ordered that ‘all such persons as shall be 
Yorks, from August 20, 1369, to some time in| made free by the Mayor above that number 
137—, (except noble persons, &c.) shall be immediately 

John de Erghum (perhaps same as last), was | Struck out of the Rolls, reserving to the Common 
Chaplain of Wandesford’s Chantry in Holy Trinity | Council the ancient right of conferring which free- 
Church, Goodramgate, York, from some time in} dom they think fit. (Council Minute Book.) 
137— to his death in 1376. FREDERIC CROOKS. 

Ralph de Erghum was Prebendary of Decem 
Librarum in Lincoln Cathedral from May, 1331 ARAB (OR EASTERN) Horsss (12 8S. x. 91, 
(at latest), to his death in 1360, and Mastez of 138, 154, 198).—The note I wrote appearing 


bog ——* at Lincoln from April 8, 1352, to! a+ ante, p. 154, was forwarded before SIR 


Ralph de Erghum was Rector of Winestead,| WILLOUGHBY Maycock’s initial reply ap- 
Yorks, from Oct. 3, 1354, to Nov. 25, 1354. peared. It was written hastily and I evi- 

Ralph de Erghum, LL.D., was provided to the | dently perpetuated the mistake of earlier 
See of Salisbury by Papal Bull of Oct. 12, 13753; | pup chroniclers The letter I quoted 
was consecrated at Bruges, Dec. 9, 1375; had h . . littl ‘a that Si 
possession of temporalities, Dec. 28, 1375;| Pernaps gives some little evidence wnat SIF 
translated to See of Bath and Wells April 3,| John Fenwick was concerned with Eastern 
1388; received temporalities, Sept. 13, 1388; horses. Black, in ‘The Jockey Club and 
made profession to Archbishop at Cambridge, | jts Founders,’ dates Sir J. F. as being pro- 


ae thee 88; died at Wells, April 10, 14003) minent and active temp. James I. and 
Ralph de Erghum was Archdeacon of Dorset | Charles I. If the date of the death of the 


from June 7, 1385, to Sept. 13, 1388. Sir J. F. in question is correct as given in the 


Il. i. 39, 40, Even... regard; 158, See ...!to his death. Will dated March 13, 1409/10. 
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*D.N.B,’ it is obvious I am in error in re- 
peating the statement that he was Master 
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BENJAMIN HaRENC (12 8S. x. 191).—Only 
son of Roger Harenc of Foots Cray Place, 


of the Horse to Charles II. Surely it would; by Susanna, daughter of Daniel Hays of 


not be difficult to verify this. We have it 


on p. 442, ‘General Stud Book,’ vol. i., 
3rd ed. :— 


King Charles II. sent abroad the Master of, 


the Horse, to procure a number of foreign horses | 

and mares for breeding, and the mares brought 

over by him (as also many of their produce) have 

since been called Royal mares. H 
J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


THe Cap OF MAINTENANCE (12 8. x. 151, 
195, 231).—It is interesting to note that on 
St. George’s Day, 1482, the Sovereign, when | 
proceeding to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
to his Garter Stall, received before the High | 
Altar a letter from Pope Sixtus IV., accom-_ 
panied by a sword and cap of maintenance. | 

Beltz, in his ‘Memorials of the Order of 
the Garter,’ states that the Archbishop 
of York read the letter, and then girded 
the King with the sword and placed the 
cap upon his head. The cap was thereupon 
taken off again and borne on the point. 
of the same sword by the Lord Stanley 
in the presence of the Cardinal Arch-' 
bishop of Canterbury, &c. 

Beltz, presumably, obtained these par- 
ticulars from a MS. by Francis Tynne, which | 
gives an account of the ceremonial of pre- 
senting the cap and sword. This MS. is, 
I believe, preserved in Heralds’ College. 

The title of “ Defender of the Faith” be- 
longed anciently to the Kings of England. 
‘We are, and will be, Defenders of the 
Catholic Faith ”’ is to be found in writs of. 
Richard II. Pope Leo X. made a present 
to Henry VIII. of a cardinal’s cap for’ 
his answer to Luther on the Babylonian 
captivity, and hence Henry is general, 
delineated with a cap of this descripticn 
on his head instead of a crown. 

Now the flat red hat and also the red 
calotte (or skull cap) of the cardinals: 
is intimately associated with the dignity 
of their office, and was first given by 
Innocent IV. to the cardinals in 1245 to 
remind them of their duty to shed their 
blood, if needful, in defence of the Catholic | 
Faith ; the colour of the cap having that) 
special signification. 

Therefore, may not the origin of the cap 
of maintenance be traced to the use and 
signification of the cardinal’s hat or cap ? 

A. ALBRIGHT. 


Wimbledon, of Henrietta Street, and Foots 
Cray Place, m. (setts. dated March 30, 1771) 
Sarah Cade (d. Oct. 31, 1810, aged 70); 
d. April 15, 1812 in his 78th year (see 
Genealogist, N.S., xxxii., and Gent.’s Mug., 
1810 and 1812). His only sister m. Sir 
Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


HEATHER Famity (12 S. x. 190).—I know 
of no pedigree of the family, but if B. C. 
cares to communicate with me direct, I 
may be able to give him some assistance. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


Henry Howartu, Advocate (12 8. x, 
228).—The Gazetteer and New Daily 
Advertizer of May 17, 1783, states that he 
was ‘‘ the eldest son of a worthy clergyman 
in Radnorshire.” J. B. 


GEORGE CoLMAN, SEN. (12 S. x. 230).— 
His wife’s Christian name was Sarah (see 
Faulkner’s ‘ History of Kensington,’ p. 272). 
She died March 29, 1771. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME _ CHRISTIAN 
NAME (128. ix. 497; and ref. x. 59).—In the 
Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-1614, recently 
published by H.M. Stationery Office, is a 
letter to the Bailiff and Jurattes of the Isle 


‘of Guernsey (June 20, 1613) authorizing 


them to “ heare and order a difference be- 
tweene two brothers, Thomas Marchant the 
elder and Thomas the younger.” E. R. 


Mizx, BurTreER AND CHEESE STREETS 
(12 8. ix. 169, 214, 259, 413, 489).—The 
‘Street Directory of the Principal Cities of 
the United States’ on cursory inspection 
gives these details: Milk Street has 19 


! entries, with Milk Place and Milk Lane one 


each, and Cream Alley one, but no Butter 
or Churn Street; Dasher Street and 
Dasher’s Alley one each, the latter being in 
Macon, Georgia, which is well provided, 
having also a Dairy Lane, a Curds Alley 
and a Curd Street. Press, Street and 
Avenue, have one each, while Curd Street 
appears thrice (and likewise Dairy Street), 
but no Whey or even Cheese. If it were 
worth anyone’s while, the kinds of cheese 
might be expanded beyond these: Swiss, 
Street (5), with Alley (1), and Avenue (3), 
American, Street (7), with Avenue (5), 
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Place (1), Row (1). Dutch, Street and Court, 
one each. Gloucester, Street (7), ranges 
with double Gloucester for Avenue and 
Place. Limburger, but one—but this is 

enough. ROcCKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


Rotes on Books. 


The Pastons and their England: Studies in an 
Age of Transition. By H.S. Bennett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. net.) 


WE have here a member of that valuable series 
‘ Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought.’ 
Such studies will rarely deal with richer material 
than the Paston Letters. On the other hand, few 
periods are more intractable to the interpreter 
than the fifteenth century; and these letters, 
though they supply a virtually inexhaustible 
mass of information, furnish comparatively 
slight data for any but superficial generalizations. 
Mr. Bennett, then, has addressed himself to a 
singularly difficult task. We have to congratulate 
him on having performed it well, though we are 
inclined to think that he would have succeeded 
even better if its difficulties had been more 
insisted upon—perhaps had been more constantly 
present to his own mind. Dr. Gairdner’s intro- 
duction to his great edition of the letters provides 
the student with an ample account of the changing 
political situation in which the Pastons played 
their parts. Mr. Bennett amplifies the rather 
shadowy portraiture of individuals given by 
Dr. Gairdner and shows them in their contact 
not with public so much as with private affairs. 
The first two chapters, and, in part, the third 
and fourth, relate the history of the Paston 
family and are, broadly speaking, chronological : 
the rest of the book is composed of chapters on 
several aspects and activities of the life of the 
time. For these our author has drawn not only 
upon the Letters, of which it is clear that he has 
made a close and fruitful study, but also upon 
the now numerous published original documents 
belonging to the period and upon recognized 
authorities. 


_ He calls his book ‘ Studies in an Age of Transi- 
tion,’ and this sub-title raises a point to which we 
think insufficient attention has been accorded. 
In most of the subjects chosen the state of things 
under discussion might well have been illuminated 
by more frequent reference to the past, of which 
it was in part a development and in part a dis- 
integration, and to the future which was to 
spring from it. Without this reference beyond 
itself the time of the Wars of the Roses presents 
a scene of confusion even more hopeless than 
need be. Yet one other criticism we would 
make, a criticism which applies to a large number 
of otherwise thorough and painstaking studies 
of the Middle Ages. It is the merest common- 
place to remark that in those centuries the 
practice of religion and the authority and doctrines 
of the Church counted for infinitely more than 
they do in modern public life, and counted also 
In a somewhat different way. Now there is no 
sort of difficulty about obtaining exact and full 


information about the practices and beliefs of 
the Catholic Church, yet—perhaps just because 
it is so easy to come by—it is apparently seldom 
sought. A historian may be excused from 
believing in the faith of the Church, but hardly 
from knowing what it is; nor should he write 
of ceremonies in Holy Week or masses for the 
dead as if they were curious and now antiquated 
superstitions of which the sense is but half 
ascertained. ‘‘ This making provision for candles 
for the month-mind and year-mind seems to have 
been very common,” says our author, ‘‘ and 
evidently had some ritualistic significance.”” So 
might one write, say, about the Polynesian 
canoe for the dead. 


There is one difficulty about the letters to which 
Mr. Bennett shows himself fully alive, and that 
is the general absence from them of the most 
ordinary objects and everyday doings of common 
life. He allows amply for these gaps; as he 
does also for other gaps left by the brevity with 
which most affairs are treated—tempting occasion 
for imaginative filling in. In his readiness to 
conjecture moods and tenses, in the rather 
naive treatment of his chosen topics, he betrays 
some inexperience and immaturity as a writer. 
As a student no fault can be found with him. 
Hardly a statement but has its authority marked ; 
no subject treated but has evidently been well 
searched out to a considerable depth. So we 
are told about the home life and the houses of 
those days; about books and writing; roads 
and travel; law and lawlessness; the clergy and 
the life of the country-side. The appendixes 
are interesting and useful: a list of the books 
possessed by the Pastons, and a list of their 
journeys ; a few letters in the original spelling and 
(a most excellent idea) a collation of Editions 
and the Original Letters. There is also a repro- 
duction of a fourteenth-century map from Gough’s 
‘ British Topography ’—a pleasant feature. An 
ordinary map of Norfolk giving the situation of 
the Paston properties would be a good addition 
to the book, whenever it is reprinted. 


Poet and Apostle. By Ernest H. Wilkins. 
(Chicago University Press.) 


Most introductions to the work of Dante expatiate 
upon the history of the times and the circum- 
stances of the poet’s life. Dr. Wilkins touches 
these sparingly and without emphasis, making 
his main theme Dante’s inner experience, de- 
velopment and message to the world. These 
cannot, indeed, be understood to much purpose 
when taken thus in isolation ; but there is plenty 
of literature to supply what this study does not 
give. It may also be argued that external facts 
have usually counted for too much in interpreta- 
tions of Dante, so that a consideration from which 
they are all but dropped out might serve as a 
corrective. Passing on to the picture of Dante’s 
mind which Dr. Wilkins presents to us—in which 
an “ apostleship of joy”’ is the most characteristic 
feature—we find it unduly simplified. Dante’s 
attitude towards society is fully as important as 
his attitude towards religion, but it is barely 
alluded to. Yet it should greatly have modified the 
conception of him as the “ apostle of joy.” Again, 
the several functions of tradition and the poet’s 
imagination in regard to the subject-matter of 


Dante: 
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the Divine Comedy are nowhere brought out; 
the beginner, unless fairly well acquainted with 
the history and the beliefs of tthe period, can 
hardly fail to impute too much to invention. 
The best one can say is that the gloom of Dante 
having been exaggerated, an exaggeration on the 
other side may not be amiss; and his wealth 
of learning, fact and external detail being so 
great, and so greatly esteemed, it is as well to 
forget them on occasion in favour of his piety and 
aspiration. 


The Churches of the City of London. By Herbert 
Reynolds. (John Lane. 6s. net.) 

THE drawings which illustrate this book have all 
the usual advantage over photographs in the 
matter of vitality and interest. To make them 
was plainly a labour of love, and they are pleasant 
to look at on the page. Feeling, however, a little 
doubtful as we examined familiar St. Bride and 
St. Martin, Ludgate Hill, we carried the book 
around, as an American might say, and compared 
the drawings with the towers in the nearer 
neighbourhood of St. Paul’s. Truth compels us 
to say that this comparison revealed a good deal 
of inaccuracy, some of it sufficient to deprive the 
drawing of much value as a representation of the 
tower. It is particularly in the matter of cornices 
and the relative projection of parts that our 
artist goes astray. Photographs might well 
have been of use as a check. The letterpress is 
slight—thus, no one would realize. from the account 
of it given here, the great interest of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great. Still, as the companion of a 
ramble in the City this well-printed and attractive 
little book should have its uses. 


Tales by Nathaniel Haivihorne. Selected and 
edited with an Introduction by Carl van 
Doren. (Oxford University Press.) 

A RE-READING of Nathaniel Hawthorne might 

be recommended to anyone whose palate recent 

fiction has a little jaded. We need not at this 
time of day set about to praise his beautiful 
diction; his delicate intricacy of form and 
colour; his sure fecling for climax; and the 
curious, but in most cases wsthetically happy, 
use which he makes of a ‘* moral”’ to a romance. 

Mr. Carl von Doren supplies a sketch of Haw- 

thorne’s life and a pleasant appreciation of the 

quality of these tales. The selection is good. 


Lists of the Records of the Treasury, the Paymaster- 
General's Office, the Euchequer and Audit, 
Department and the Board of Trade, to 1837, 
preserved in the Public Record Office. (His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. £1 7s. 6d. net.) 

STUDENTs will be glad to have these lists to their 

hand. The Treasury documents—exclusive of 

a few miscellaneous papers of early date—begin 

with the year 1635, when the office of Lord 

Treasurer was placed in commission. Among 

them, beSides the Letters, Minutes and Accounts, 

are the records of several important or interesting 
expired commissions and other bodies, papers 
referring to claims and compensations, the semi- 
official papers of Lord North relating to the 
administration of Warren’ Hastings and other 

Miscellanea. A concise Introduction supplies the 

information necessary for a satisfactory use of 

this compilation. 


A Shakespeare Dictionary. Part IV.: The Tem- 
pest. By Arthur E. Baker. (3s. 9d. net.) 
WE have already noticed with pleasure this 
enterprise of the Borough Librarian of Taunton, 
He deals with ‘The Tempest’ after the same 
plan as he followed with ‘Macbeth.’ The 
question of the source or sources is illustrated 
by copious appendices, which include the text 
of Jourdan’s ‘ Discovery of the Barmvdas, other- 
wise called the Ile of Divels,’ and Cohn’s Intro- 
duction to Ayrer’s ‘Die schéne Sidea.’ The 


alphabet of names carefully drawn up, lavishly 
illustrated with quotations and supplied with 
full references. 


Bibliographies of Modern Authors, No. 4: J.C. 
Squire and James Stephens. Compiled by 
I. A. Williams. (Leslie Chaundy and Co. 
ls. 6d. net.) 

WE have more than once drawn attention to these 
carefully compiled and beautifully printed 
bibliographies, which will assuredly be found by 
dilettanti and collectors in future days of very 
| great use. The present example is no less good 
than its predecessors. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 216, col. 2, line 4, for “ souni” 
read soum. 


PNotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘“‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’’ —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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outline of the play is deftly set out and the. 
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